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THE BELL OF THE ANGELS. 
THERE has come to my mind a legend, a thing I had half 
forgot, 







And whether I read it or dreamed it, ah, well, it matters not. 
It is said that in heaven at twilight, a great bell softly 
swings, 







And man may listen and hearken to the wonderful music 
that rings. 

If he put from his soul all hatred, all thoughts of wicked 
things, 

He can hear in the holy twilight how the bell of the angels 
rings. 










And I think there lies in this legend, if we open our eyes to 
see, 





Somewhat of an inner meaning, my friend, to you and to 
me. 






Let us look in our hearts and question, can pure thought 
enter in 

Toa soul if it be already the dwelling of thoughts of sin? 

So, then, let us ponder a little—let us look in our hearts and 
see 








If the twilight bell of the angels could ring for us—you and 
me. 






—Atlanta Constitution. 
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From the British Friend, (Glasgow), First Month. 
A CONVERSATION ON THE SPIRIT OF 
WAR. 

As we lingered over the breakfast-table next morn- 
ing and discussed the affairs of the world, the Peace 
and War question almost pushed itself to the front. 
Increase of armed navies all round, in natural re- 
sponse to the extra twenty-one millions wantonly 
voted for the British Navy last session; unsettle- 
ment and financial embarrassment throughout Eu- 
rope, plainly traceable to the enormous preparations 
for war; discontent in Armenia and Crete through 
military tyranny ; uneasiness in Africa, North and 
South, through the high-handed proceedings of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Portugal—this was the record of 
the morning paper. But as hopeful Christians who 
believe in the future of the race for whom Christ 
lived and died, we dwelt rather upon some more 
cheerful aspects of the same great subject. 

“T note,” said Weston, as we turned to the reme- 
dial efforts springing up in various directions to alter 
the present dismal and dangerous state of things, “ I 
note that you have been recently holding an import- 
aut Peace Conference in your city, and that sore 
well-known leaders of various influential Christian 
bodies lent their names and presence to the demon- 
stration. Don’t you recognize a marked progress in 
this movement, of recent times, both among religious 
people an® among politicians ?” 

“T think, ~.twithstanding our dismal record this 
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morning,” I replied, “that there is most cheering 
evidence in that direction. Here, for instance, we 
have Lord Salisbury, of all men, definitely and re- 
peatedly saying that the true policy of this nation 
towards other nations should be a neighborly policy / 
I doubt if the friends of peace could have desired a 
more terse and comprehensive statement of their 
aims and objects. If that remarkable expression 
truly represents Lord Salisbury’s views, he might 
fairly be counted a member of the Peace Party. But 
even if,as is probably the case, it has to be taken 
with some serious qualification, the fact that so sig- 
nificant a phrase has been deliberately and repeatedly 
used by the present Prime Minister indicates, I 
think, in an unmistakable way, the direction in 
which public opinion is tending. Then, at the re- 
recent great representative meeting of Liberals in 
Manchester, composed of nearly 4,000 delegates from 
all parts of the country, we find a special resolution 
is brought forward on the subject. It is worth not- 
ing that it was proposed by a nephew of Lord Gran- 
ville, the Hon. Leveson Gower, a rising man in poli- 
tics, that it was seconded by an Australian M. P. on 
strong colonial grounds, and supported, not only by 
our friend Theodore Fry, but also very heartily by 
Sir William Harcourt.” 

“A resolution on the Peace movement, adopted 
by the Liberal Federation!” exclaimed Weston. 
“ What did it amount to? It is strange that I should 
have overlooked that!” 

“I have a copy of it here at thy service. 
thus :-— 

“*That this Council of the National Liberal Federation 

declares its belief that the true policy of Great Britain is 
to avoid all entanglement in Continental quarrels, and to 
promote the just and wise principles of International Ar- 
bitration.’ 
The mover of this resolution declared that the prin- 
ciple involved was not a mere pious opinion, but that 
it was the living faith of the Liberal party. And the 
seconder, W. McArthur, M. P., made a still more sig- 
nificant statement. He pointed out that the move- 
ment for Peace and Arbitration was distinctly a 
democratic movement. He went on to say that— 

“*He did not believe that the common people of any 
country in the world ever desired to fight with the common 
people of any other country in the world. As an Austra- 
lian, he was quite sure of one thing, and that was that the 
Federation of the Empire, which was so much spoken of, 
was absolutely and utterly impossible until England once 
and for all declared to her Colonies and the world at large, 
that she had done with War, except in self-defense.’ ” 

“ Well said!” exclaimed Weston. 
forcibly put. 


It runs 


“ That is very 
Let us trust that the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
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ples, who have waged War and used violence in 
every part of the globe, will yet accept their manifest 
call, and energetically lead the nations in the path 
of settled and permanent Peace.” 

“Just so,” said I. ‘“ As Cobden well put it, in the 
sentence thou hast heard me quote before, ‘We 
don’t wish to destroy the war-like spirit of the na- 
tion, but we wish to turn it into another channel.’ 
There is fine scope for a renewal of this conquering 
energy, which has been so conspicuous in the past, if 
we can only induce the Anglo-Saxon peoples, heartily 
and unitedly, to wage War against War.” 

“That sounds pugnacious,” said my wife, “and 
yet, no doubt, it rightly describes the movement, if it 
is carried on with spirit. We want, as some one 
said, to show that Peace can be heroic. You re- 
member Tennyson’s amazing words, in which he as- 
sumes that War represents heroic self-sacrifice and 
truth, and that Peace means indolent and gross sel- 
fishness, and meanness. Here are some bits from his 
poem, in which he evidently refers to the Peace 
Party, which had, I think, been specially active for 
some years previously :— 

“Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace? 
made them a curse.’ 


We have 


“Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone 
by. 
Now only the ledger lives, and only not all men lie.’ 
“* Better War! loud War by land and by sea. 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred 
thrones.’ ”’ 

“There is this to be said for Tennyson,” said 
Weston, “that he does not necessarily endorse all 
that he puts into the mouths of his characters. Still 
I do not think that this will explain all that we find 
in that strange poem, ‘Maud.’ You remember in 
one part of it his gross caricature of John Bright as 
the apostle of the Peace Movement? If Mrs. Clio 
will kindly read that also, we shall have the varying 
moods of this great writer before us, in singular con- 
trast.” 

“This is the extract referred to,I think,” rejoined 
my wife: 

** Last week came one to the county town, 

To preach our little army down ; 
And play the game of the despot kings 
This broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is crammed with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the clink of his pence, 
Can he tell 
Whether War be a cause or a consequence ? 
Put down the passions that make earth Hell! 
Down with ambition, 


This huckster put down War! 


avarice, pride,’ 
and so on, and so on.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said Weston. “It is 
certainly an amazing extract when one remembers 
the writer, and recalls the exquisitely beautiful and 
truthful and profound things he has written. True, 
you must grant a poet his poetic license, and must 
remember that he often deals in fancies and figures 
of speech. But here you must go further than that, 
and sadly admit that, like other men, he is not al- 
ways wise, nor always gifted with true insight. In 
truth, that he is even sometimes disfigured and dis- 
qualified by partisan heat, and what one is bound to 


call ignorance and prejudice. But now let us leave the 
politicians and the poets, and fly for refuge to the 
Christian Churches. They ought to be and will yet 
be, I trust, our stronghold and headquarters in this 
crusade against War.” 

“There really are some very cheering signs in that 
direction,” I replied. “At the same time, we must 
not delude ourselves with the expectation of rapid 
progress. The husbandmen who are working and 
longing for this great harvest-time of peace and good- 
will among the nations, must have long patience.” 

“True enough,” said Weston. “ At the same time 
you must not lose sight of the undoubted fact that 
there is a momentum in morals as well as in physics. 
I think this was very noticeable in the later years of 
the British Anti-Slavery movement, and I expect to 
see it in the Peace movement, if there is but faith and 
faithfulness. But you were going to tell us some of 
the cheering evidences of progress among religious 
people. Ifthe churches can be kindled into zeal and 
activity on this question, we should soon see some- 





thing of this momentum.” 

“The uneasiness increasingly manifest,” I replied, 
“ among all the religious bodies, at the sight of this 
monstrous war system encamped and spreading in 
the very midst of Christendom, is one of these hope- 
ful signs. I never knew so much willingness and de- 
sire among Christian people of all denominations to 
hear and consider the religious grounds of the Peace 
question. In many cases we may say they are ear- 
nestly seeking the truth. Men are even coming to 
see that one great cause of the growing spirit of un- 
belief, and of the apparently waning force exercised 
by Christianity among civilized nations, is the toler- 
ation—nay, too often the definite sanction—given to 
this glaring inconsistency of war, by the Christian 
Churches. This sad thought was strikingly put by 
Canon Westcott in his now celebrated letter to the 
London Guardian on this question. He says: 

“It is, I believe, a superficial view to refer the popular 
disparagement of Christianity either to critical objections 
to its documents, or to objections to its creed drawn from 
physical science. It springs in the last resort from moral 
Men can see that if our faith is true, we ought to 
have the remedy for the great sorrows of the world. They 
The 


causes. 


| ask for great deeds, and not only for great words. 
claim is reasonable, and we must satisfy it, or accept defeat.’ 
“The meaning of these outspoken words is plain. 
One of the world’s greatest sorrows is the suspicious 
and often hostile attitude of the different sections of 
God’s human family towards each other. Christ 
| came to change all this. 


He did not come merely to 
assure individual souls that there is sweet rest in 


Heaven. He came to save the world. And the 
thought follows: How can the world be saved, while 
it is in the grasp of this cruel demon, War? Oh! 
that we could effectually stir the missionary zeal of 
sincere Christians in this direction! There would 
then come—perhaps speedily—to this sorrowing 
world, a great deliverance.” 

“ There is one paralyzing and essentially false no- 
tion on this subject,” said Weston, “that must be 





rooted out from the ordinary Christian mind as a pre- 
liminary step, and that is, that this great Deliverance 
. is not to be hoped for, till the day of the M@lennium 
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dawns, or till the ‘Second Coming’ of Christ is 
manifest, or till everybody is converted. If we can 
convince these good people that every act of faith- 
fulness and confidence in God as a real, living, and 
present Lord, will hasten the dawning of that great 
day, they will be likely to put more hope and more 
zeal, and perhaps more genuineness into the testi- 
mony of their lives. We should then see what even 
a few converted people might do for the world, 
through their faith and faithfulness.” 

“There is no doubt,” said I, “ that this great move- 
ment has been terribly hindered by that false notion, 
as thou rightly calls it, with which many Christians 
have been quieting—shall I say drugging ?—their con- 
sciences these many years. But the social character- 
istics of Christ’s Gospel, and its benign powers and 
purposes for communities of men, are happily more 
coming to the front, and there is a manifest develop- 
ment in this and other directions of broader truth. 
There is another difficulty which will have to be 
wrestled with and overcome, if the truth is to have 
free course. The Christian mind has, I think, been 
greatly beclouded and mystified on this and some 
other matters, by mistaken views as to the true char- 
acter of the Bible. It is so common to overlook the 
fact that the Bible, so far from being one volume, is- 
sued at one time, or under similar conditions of light 
and knowledge, is in facta little library of books, 
written under very diverse conditions, with evidences 
indeed of Divine revealing light, probably in every 
one of the books, with this light shining with greater 
spiritual clearness as the ages roll on. As an in- 
stance of this mystification even in high quarters, 
the Dean of Manchester said the other day at the 
Peace Conference that “ there were in the Scriptures 
many references to War, and not all of them by way 
of condemnation.” He might of course have said the 
same thing of Slavery, Ritualism, Polygamy, and 
some other things, and it would have proved nothing 
beyond the fact that the Divine character and pur- 
poses were not so fully understood, and the Divine 
Light was not so fully revealed to the earlier writers,as 
to those privileged to live under the Christian Dispen- 
sation. There is, no deubt, much that is perplexing on 
the subject in the Old Testament record, though even 
there, the testimony against the spirit of War is far 
more pronounced than some think. It would just 
now bea great help to the movement, if some broad- 
minded man who has carefully studied the question 
in its various bearings, would write a paper on the 
subject, and face the difficulties reverently, patiently, 
and in detail. It would not be an easy task. Pre- 
judices and foregone conclusions would have to be 
fearlessly and faithfully reconsidered ; some conclu- 
sions would probably be arrived at that would be 
startling to many who do not look much below the 
surface; but the gain to the right estimate of the 
Scriptures in general, and to the Peace question in 
particular, would be enormous.” 

“ My dear Clio,” said Weston, with unusual sol- 
emnity, “I really think you must be willing to at- 
tempt something in that direction yourself. We know 
you would do it reverently and cautiously, and at 
the same time with Christian courage. The fear of 





you have given much thought to this important sub- 
ject. I trust you will not readily put this suggestion 
aside. Could you not, as a preliminary to some more 
serious effort, draw up a brief paper during the next 
few days on the hindrances to the Peace movement 
at the present time ; and we could then discuss them 
together before I return? ” 

“ Please don’t lay fresh burdens on shoulders al- 
ready overweighted,” I exclaimed. “I cannot un- 
dertake the graver proposal for many reasons: pri- 
marily because it is beyond my powers. But asa ba- 
sis for another conversation on the subject, I will 
draw up a brief and merely suggestive statement, and 
we can then all of us freely criticise and revise.” 


CuI0. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE FIRST SETTLERS AT SADSBURY. 
Waar is now known as “the Christiana Tract,” in 
Lancaster county, Pa., 48 miles west of Philadelphia, 
covering the site of the present town, the Slokom 
farm, the Wm. Jackson, the J. D. C. Pownall, the 
Margaret Brown, and the Benj. Pownall farms, and 
some other smaller tracts, containing 1,050 acres, and 
including the original site of Sadsbury meeting- 
house, was donated by William Penn to twenty-one 
persons who had emigrated from Great Britain and 
Ireland to Pennsylvania, without the means to pur- 
chase large tracts of land, by two warrants, one bear- 
ing date in the Twelfth month, 1702, the other in 
Twelfth month, 1703, and whose names were men- 
tioned in the warrants as entitled to fifty acres for 
each person. This tract is bounded on the west by 
what has been known to the present day as “ The 
William Penn Tract,” and is described in the war- 
rant as beginning at a hickory tree at the south-east 
corner of a tract of land which had been surveyed 
“for the Proprietor’s use,” thence around the differ- 
ent courses to the place of beginning. 

This Christiana tract was deeded in trust for the 
twenty-one persons to Philip Howell of Philadelphia, 
but for some reason now unknown it not being occu- 
pied by all the persons named, the whole tract was 
surveyed by Isaac Taylor, in the year 1709, and after- 
wards sold to James Swaffer, one of the earliest set- 
tlers of Lancaster county. 

In the year 1734 James and Mary Swaffer sold to 
Calvin Cooper, (the fuller), one hundred and fifty 
acres, including the Slokem farm, the site of the 
town and eastward, and erected the first fulling-mill 
to the eastward of Christiana. Soon afterward 
Thomas Halliday purchased the Brown farm and the 
Benjamin Pownall farm. 

They both acted as Justices of the Peace for Sads- 
bury township, until about the time of the Revolu- 
tionary war. The William Penn tract adjoining the 
Christiana tract, containing 1,000 acres, and on which 
stood the old Shawnee village, was a part of the ter- 
ritory allotted by William Penn to Wopatha, king of 
the Shawnees, for himself and the Shawnee tribe at 
the time they migrated from the Carolinas to Penn- 
sylvania. King Wopatha was a great friend and fa- 
vorite of Penn, and to fulfill a promise made to him, 
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William Penn paid him a visit in the autumn of the 
year 1700, where he witnessed the dancing of the 
squaws in the “Shawnee Garden,” and according to 
the traditions of our oldest inhabitants who lived 
during the last century, he danced a jig along with 
them in the garden, and partook of a feast of roast 
deer and green Indian corn baked in the ashes. 

There is more than a probability and it will 
scarcely admit of a doubt that William Penn de- 
signed settling on this tract with his family, above 
Christiana, and in front of the Gap, the highest 
ground between the Delaware and the Susquehanna, 
he having written home to his family that he would 
much prefer living in a quiet country place with a 
small income, than in the turmoil of city life with an 
income of 10,000 pounds ; and taking into considera- 
tion the fact that a number of his particular friends 
and officers of State had purchased large tracts of 
land in this immediate vicinity. 

James Logan had purchased 1,100 acres, Thomas 
Story 3,000, William Clayton, and Isaac Taylor, his 
surveyor, large tracts, and Rebecca Shaw, the daughter 
of the eminent minister of the gospel, Robert Bar- 
row, 300 acres. (Her deed was given and acknowl- 
edged under Wm. Penn’s own hand and seal, which 
Deed is now in the possession of Isaac Walker of 
Gap.) 

But William Penn was disappointed, many of his 
people becoming dissatisfied by not holding their 
lands in fee simple. And, among his other troubles 
he was hurried away to defend his province in the 
courts of England against the encroachments of Lord 
Baltimore, and finally he was stricken with a paraly- 
sis of which he never recovered. But at the same 
time some of his particular friends, among the num- 
ber Thomas Hayward, Simeon Woodrow, and soon 
after Francis Jones, erected residences and settled on 
the Penn Tract with their families, and William 
Fishbourne, who was Colonial Treasurer under the 
administration of Hannah Penn, had become pos- 
sessed of 500 acres, or one-half of the tract, and Wil- 
liam and Jane Fishbourne sold it to Robert and John 
Williams in the year 1740. 

The venerable Zachariah Bell Williams, the great 
grandson of Robert Williams, now in the 84th year of 
his age, still resides on the property, and holds the 
share of his ancestor’s land which has been kept in 
the family 150 years. John Williams, (Robert’s 
brother), died in the year 1747, and his share of the 
land was sold by his widow and daughter in the year 
1759, to James Moore of Christiana, who lived to the 
age of 94 years, and in 1787 the property fell into the 
hands of his son-in-law, Asahel Walker, the first, who 
lived to his 93d year, and it is now owned by a grand- 
son and a great-grandson, having been in the family 
130 years. The original title papers are still in pos- 
session of Margaret, the widow of Lindley Brown, 
Isaac Walker, and I. Walker Slokom. 

Calvin Cooper was the great-great-grand father of 
Morris Cooper of Bart township, and also of Mary 
Hopkins and Susanna Brinton of Sadsbury town- 
ship. 

Francis Jones and Jane Jones, who witnessed the 
deed to Calvin Cooper from James and Mary Swaffer, 





were the great-great-grandparents of Isaac Walker of 
the Gap, and the great-great-great-grandparents of 
I, Walker Slokom, President of the National Bank of 
Christiana. *¢ 
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OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some Advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadel phia. 

1733. The Friends to whom was referred the 
matter relating to marriages of kindred, reported it 
as their opinion that no such marriages ought to be 
allowed of amongst us as a society of people, wherein 
the parties are related to each other in the second, 
or any nearer degree of affinity; for instance, that no 
man ought to marry his wife’s first cousin, and so of 
other relations equally near or nearer of kin, but 
this meeting taking that matter into consideration 
do not think proper at present to prohibit marriages 
in any cases of affinity, further than that a man may 
not marry his wife’s sister and so in like cases. 

We advise that Friends being Justices of the 
Peace do not by pretext of their office undertake to 
marry people by virtue of licenses obtained to that 
end, it being in the sense of the Yearly Meeting in- 
consistent with our principles and not any part of 
their duty as magistrates. 

1734. This Meeting taking into consideration 
the report of the Quarterly Meeting of Burlington re- 
lating to the degrees of affinity to be allowed of in 
marriages, as also the minutes of last year’s meeting, 
and the report of the committee appointed for that 
purpose, are now of opinion agreeable to said report, 
that no marriages ought to be allowed of amongst us 
as a society of people, between any man and his 
wife’s first cousin and so of other relations equally 
near or nearer of kin. 

1749. That part of our discipline which prohibits 
marriage between a man and his wife’s first cousin, 
being moved to be reconsidered, the same was ac- 
cordingly done and the matter having been largely 
and solidly debated, the result of this meeting on the 
whcle is that this branch of our discipline should re- 
main as it now stands. 

1753. The rule of our discipline prohibiting a 
man from marrying his wife’s first cousin having 
been reconsidered and weightily debated after along 
time spent therein, it is concluded that the rule 
should continue as it now stands, and for the better 
satisfaction of such Friends who have not yet seen 
the necessity of maintaining the rule, Michael Light- 
foot and Jonah Thompson are desired to assist the 
clerk in collecting the sense of our ancient Friends 
in this matter, and to send the same with the ex- 
tracts of the minutes to the several quarterly meet- 
ings. 

1754. On consideration of the proposal of alter- 
ing the rule of our Discipline which prohibits a man 
from marrying his first cousiy by affinity, it is the 
sense of this meeting that as the sense of all the 
quarterly meetings was had before this rule was es- 
tablished, and many weighty Friends have been and 
still are apprehensive that they had the mind of 











Truth therein, great care should be taken that no al- 
teration should be made unless it will contribute to 
the peace and unity of the Church. 

1755. 
dred being now resumed, and the reports of the sev- 
eral quarters read, after deliberate consideration and 
a renewed evidence of the counsel of Truth attend- 


ing the meeting, it is again agreed that ‘‘the rule of | 


our Discipline prohibiting a man from marrying his 
first cousin by affinity ” should be continued amongst 
us as a Religious Society. 

1760. The application for the sense of this meet- 
ing from one of the quarters “ Whether a man might 
be restored into fellowship who has been disowned 
for marrying his wife’s half-sister ?”’ being solidly and 
deliberately considered, it is resulted that as marry- 
ing within that degree of kindred is forbidden by 
the laws of the government, and is contrary to our 
Christian testimony, it will not be for the reputation 
of Truth to receive such into membership with us as 
a Religious Society, while they live in the breach 
thereof. 

1762. [t is now earnestly recommended to Friends 
in their respective meetings that they be careful 
speedily to proceed to put the rules of our Discipline 
against such transgressors (in respect to marriages) 
without waiting upon, or soliciting for, papers of ac- 
knowledgment from them. 

1774. The request from the Western Quarter for 
the sense of this meeting “relating to the marriage 
of kindred in a degree between first and second cous- 
ins” coming under consideration, after a free com- 
munication of sentiments and a weight and solidity 
attending, it is the sense and judgment of this meet- 
ing that marriages within that degree of kindred 
ought not to be allowed. 

1779. The committee appointed to take into their 
consideration the request from Warrington and Fair- 
fax Quarter respecting receiving papers from first 
cousins who have intermarried, made a report in 
writing: That they are of opinion the minute of 
1725 in a similar case is full and clear, and ought to 
be observed in the present case. 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along | 


Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or 
wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast 
frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or 
shame ;— 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 


—The Present Crisis. 





SLAVERY is a logical deduction from principles 
generally accepted. Once admit that I have a right 
to seek profit from my neighbor’s privations and ca- 
lamities ; that I have a right to consume ‘in idleness 
the products of earnings of half a dozen working- 
men, if my income will justify the outlay ; that it is 
better to live indolently on others’ earnings than in- 
dustriously from the proceeds of my own—and the 
rightfulness of slavery is as logical a deduction as 
that two and two make four.—Horace Greeley. 
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MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


; . . | Aw outside critic has said: “The Quakers may be 
The consideration cf the marriage of kin- | 


divided into two classes, preachers and elders. A 
few persons of each sex feel called upon to speak in 
meetings, and all the rest are elders; even young 
persons are often encouraged in sharp and unkind 
criticisms of the preachers.” 

This is an exaggeration, but it will not hurt to 
consider it. In a former article I spoke of Shilo, or a 
quiet place, from which there was a willingness to be 
sent, as a qualification for the ministry. Jesus in 
quoting Isatah gives the true preparation: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and the recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty those who are bruised, and to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Without this no one can preach the Gospel in 
the power and demonstration of the Spirit. 

The office of elder requires a measure of the same 
anointing power to enable them to enter into proper 
sympathy with the preacher, in order to encourage 
the growth of the true plant and gently restrain any 
hasty feeling that might spring up, and by giving a 
word of encouragement in due season bring both 
into nearer unity and fellowship. Some young min- 
isters have been sbarply critisised and deeply 
wounded by those clothed in a little brief authority ; 
while others have been left for years without a word 
either of censure or encouragement from the elders. 
Young ministers generally find their helping elders 
among those who are entirely unrecognized as such ; 
even the pressure of the hand, and kindly greeting 
may express more than words. 

Every sensitive minister has realized that there 
are certain persons who are like icebergs, while there 
are others whose presence is always a benediction. 
This may be known in a meeting of entire strangers. 

The appointment of elders is one of the most 
solemn and important duties that devolve upon a 
meeting. 

There are many who are growing toward the sta- 
tion, and have some qualifications in that direction; 


| a desire for the position destroys this at once, and if 


such are appointed the qualification is ended, a sense 


of a little brief authority, and a feeling of “ stand 


by, I am holier than thou,” takes away even the 
germ of a qualification, and woe to that meeting that 
has such under appointment. Neither eldership nor 
the ministry depend on age or sex, it is a gift, to 
be grown into only by a high degree of faithfulness 
and dedication to the Lord and to his work. A 
preparation must be reached to witness the sceptre 
or sword pass from our Judab nature, and a law- 
giver, or controversial spirit from our midst, in order 
that the true Shilo may come whose right it is to 
rule and reign in the soul of the Christian. 


Henry T. CHILbD. 


Tue day of wild wishes is past with me. I desire 


nothing that may not come in the ordinary course 
of Providence. 
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THE FAMILY SYSTEM, A CURE FOR 
PAUPERISM:' 

I am requested to speak to you this evening on “ The 

Family System, a Cure for Pauperism.” This idea, 

in which our Children’s Aid Society fully believes, 


and which is confirmed to our intellects and our 
hearts by the practice and experience of nearly ten 


For when old Time was young, and populations were 
not crowded as in modern cities, and small neighbor- 


families especially interested for them. 
problems of poverty were simple and easier to meet 
than they are to-day. Later still than the times I 


allude to, in old Roman days, the habit of adoption | 
of children by childless families was the rule, and 


such children were regarded among their fellow citi- 


zens as having all the rights and privileges of lineal | 


descendants. In France the habit of boarding out 
children, often with a view to final adoption, has 
been practiced for many hundred years with a good 
measure of success, varying in certain localities, and 
dependent—as all success always is—on the intelli- 
gence and skill of those who administer the system, 
as well as upon their benevolence. 


out in Scotland with the best results, attested by in- 
valuable records and statistics, and a cloud of wit- 


nesses, whose names alone would vouch for the ac- | 


curacy and care of their investigations and the clear- 
ness of their observations. Why it should ever have 


For more than a | 


hundred years the Family System has been carried | 
’ at | us lay to heart and remember who has said, “ All 


| souls are mine,” and the other word of Christ’s. 


! 
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| searching out the father, if he can be found, and hold- 


| ing him to the responsibility of at least partial sup- 


| port. 


| met and solved at every turn! 





been questioned that a family properly constituted is | 
not a better home for a young soul than the best in- | 
stitutional life can be, seems a wonder to us when we | 


remember that it is the plan of Nature for the educa- 


tion and discipline of the human race—the plan of | 


God ; and its practical carrying out in strict accord- 
ance with the teachings of Christianity. 

Having established our Committees, it is very 
important to give them all possible information of 
the first principles of Children’s Aid, much of which 
we have learned through the study and practice of 
Organized Charity. 

We bave learned there that the dangers of Philan- 
thropy are manifold ; thatin carrying out the warm- 
est impulses without careful investigation, we may 
make great mistakes. We have no right, for instance, 
to throw open any door by which parents shall give 


| to Joseph, was born. 





up their responsibilities, and lay them upon others, | 


It is an injury to them to allow it. 
where a mother with her natural child comes to us, 
we should do our best for both,—the best being to 
persuade her, if we can, to take service with her child 
in a good family, and care for it through its infancy 
at least, because confirmation of the natural tie and 


ennobling and redeeming her own character, and 


In every case | 


This also for his own good, and because so- 
ciety must not make it easy for any one to do wrong. 
And then come the State poor, and the great number 
of the deserted and orphans. What problems to be 
While we lay down 


. | general principles of action, and are always devoted 
years, is no new one, but nearly as old as the world. | 


to our main ideas, let us think constantly of the in- 
dividual child, and as we would if he or she had 


= | been born into our own household, and not as be- 
hoods of families all knew each other, the loss or de- | : 


sertion of the natural parents was quickly made up | 
to young children by adoption into kind and friendly | 
All the | 


longing to a class or as graded members of human- 
ity. The grading may be necessary at times in pre- 
paring public statistics, but should never enter into 
our thoughts in our work with the individual child. 
Let us cast away our fears, except so far as they 
may give rise to wisdom and caution in our work. 
Let us take counsel of our hopes, and be sure that in 
the nature of things we are moving in the right di- 
rection, and that in the long run, in due time, we 
shall reap if we faint not. Let us not for one mo- 
ment listen to the cold policy which says, “ Let the 


| badly born die in the Almshouse—they are better off 


to die, and the community is better off without 
them.” When we hear these words, let us make 
haste to show them our excellent way ; that family 
life isa cure for pauperism. And for ourselves, let 


“ It 
is not the will of your Father that one of these little 
ones should perish.” 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 4. 
Frrst MonTH 26, 1890. 
JOY OVER THE CHILD JESUS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men, in whom he is well pleased.—Luke 2: 14. 
Read Luke 2: 8-20. 


| Stx months after the birth of John, the son of Zach- 


arias and Elizabeth, the child whose coming had 
been announced to Mary, the betrothed in marriage 
The circumstances that en- 
vironed his birth were very different from those 
under which John saw the light. He was born in 


| the home of his parents, in the guiet seclusion of the 
| hill-country, where in the deep shade of the wooded 


solitude—the wilderness of Judea—he spent the 
years of his childhood, knowing but little of the 


| ways of the world, and preserved from its snares and 


temptations. Notso was it with Jesus, whose com- 
ing was as the day-spring from on high; instead of 


| the humble home in Nazareth, the manger of a way- 


| away from Nazareth. 


side inn was the only spot that had been found in 
which to lay the precious gift, and this many miles 
On account of an enrollment 


| of all thé people, which had been ordered by the 
shouldering the responsibility will go far towards 


may make her the life-long lover and protector of her | 


child. Then, too, comes the more difficult duty of 


iExtract from a paper prepared and read by Susan I. Lesley, 
of Philadelphia, before the convention of Directors of the Poor of 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona, 1889. 


Roman Emperor, Joseph and Mary, descendants of 
David, and belonging to the tribe of Judah, had to 
go a journey of perhaps three or four days to Beth- 
lehem, a city in the province of Judea, about six 


| miles south of Jerusalem, which was the place of 


enrollment. While they were waiting near the 
crowded city, where every available place for lodging 





had been taken by the rich and influential, just as 
we see in crowded places now, and finding no room 
in the inn, this humble artisan and his espoused wife 
were content to share with the stalled oxen the scant 
comforts provided for their benefit. Our lesson 
begins with the beautiful story of the shepherds 
keeping watch by night over their flocks. In the 
glory that shone around them on that star-illumined 
night, the tidings were borne along of the great joy 
that was to be for all the people because of the birth, 
in the city of Bethlehem, of a Saviour,—Christ, the 
anointed Lord. 

Shepherds keeping watch. Jewish tradition bas 
preserved the record of a field near by which con- 
tained a watch-tower, and where sheep used for the 
temple service were pastured. It was customary for 
the shepherds to have their hours of watching at 
night, and to relieve each other as do the sailors on 
aship. Watch-towers were common in all the coun- 
try; some were for military purposes, and others 
were for overlooking the fields and vineyards. 

An angel of the Lord. A messenger who brought 
to them the tidings that in a manger near by a man- 
child had been born. There appears to be nothing 
wonderful or mysterious in this announcement, only 
in the way the old chronicler recorded it. There 
was always great rejoicing in a Hebrew family when 
a child was added, and if the first-born was a son, the 
gladness was more pronounced. 

Glory to God, etc. This ascription of honor and 
thanksgiving, as we have seen before, was not un- 
usual. Every gift or blessing of any kind was grate- 
fully acknowledged. In this case the expectancy of 
the birth of a Messiah must be considered. No one 
could say that any male child born of the lineage of 
David might not be the promised Saviour; this 
thought doubtless gave great significance to the birth 
of Jesus with the people of Judea, gathered in such 
multitudes at Bethlehem on this occasion. Indeed 
the song heard by the shepherds signifies as much, 
as it was a common belief that peace and good-will 
would follow the coming of the Messiah. 


Many a one has been brought back from hard 
thoughts and misanthropic feelings toward his fellow- 
man, resulting from fancied wrongs, by the kindly 
treatment and friendly interest of those about him. 
We should all strive to feel that good-will towards 
others which prompts us to acts of kindness, and to 
aid them in overcoming their faults. The too com- 
mon habit of ascribing evil motives for acts not evil 
in themselves is a fruitful source of ill-will. We can 
seldom know the inner thoughts and motives of 
others unless they choose to reveal them, and the 
charity enjoined by Jesus, and the “ good-will” pro- 
claimed in the text, lead us to regard the motives of 
others as good although their acts may be injudicious, 
until we have positive proof to thecontrary. A man 
once said, “ Believe every man a rogue until you 
prove him honest.” “Oh no,” said the one ad- 
dressed, “ Believe every man honest until you prove 
him a rogue.” 

“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 

Aad-will towards men.” How blessed would be this 
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great world that God has created were every one of 
his creatures who inhabit it more zealous to enter- 
tain this “ good-will ” toward his fellow-man, and not 
only to entertain it, but to apply it to his every act 
in life, so that others may feel its good effect. God 
in his wisdom created us all to be ministers of some 
good, and to be living examples of the sweet peace 
that is so precious in His sight. This peace is sure 
to come to all who seek the best good of others. 
The reward is two-fold, for it blesses the giver and 
the receiver alike. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


It will perhaps be helpful in the study of the sub- 
ject before us to know more of the civil condition of 
the people of Judea,than is briefly given in the 
statement, “In those days there went out a decree 
from Cesar Augustus that all the world should be 
enrolled.” 

The civilized world had been brought under the 
supremacy of Rome, and its Emperor, Augustus, was 
in the widest sense the monarch of the whole human 
race. The earth lay hushed in a peace it had not 
known since“ men began to multiply upon the 
earth.” The little territory occupied by the Hebrews 
had resisted until resistance was no longer possible; 
they had become so divided among themselves that 
the jealousies and hatreds which were the result 
made them an easy prey to the conquerors. But the 
publican who collected the tribute money was held 
in contempt by every Hebrew who remained loyal 
to the religion of his fathers, and on all possibie oc- 
casions this was manifested. 

The enrollment here mentioned is believed to 
have been one of three separate surveys for fiscal 
and military ends; the first long before the birth of 
Jesus, and the second about the time here stated. 
The third was made during the youth of Jesus. 

The proclamation having been made Joseph had 
no choice in the matter ; the place of his enrollment 
was Bethlehem of Judah, he belonging to that tribe, 
and of the royal line of David. 

The registration seems to have been made on the 
old Hebrew plan, by families. A few years later it 
appears to have been changed for the purpose of a 
more general taxation. The circumstances connected 
with this enrollment for the little family of Nazareth 
give a peculiar emphasis to the narrative. 

This long journey took them through the pop - 
lous district of Samaria, which lay between Galilee 
and Judea. The people were a mixed race and there 
was little in common between them and the He- 
brews of the other parts of the province. 

The distance traveled required from three to four 
days and the journey was made by companies for 
greater protection, some going on fout, others, mostly 
the women, riding on the backs of the beasts of 
burden. How long Joseph and Mary had been 
waiting at Bethlehem we are not informed ; the slow 
methods of Eastern people make little account of 
time; evidently they had not just arrived in the 
crowded city, wh ld only offer the manger of 
the oxen to the babe whose coming had been watched 
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and waited for, and anxiously expected for many 
generations. In the hour of extreme peril to two 
lives, which now take the foremost place in the re- 
ligions aspirations of the world, the pleasant, re- 
tired home at Nazareth, was very far away, and no 
house in the ancient city of the tribe of Judah was 
opened to receive its royal heir. But the joy with 
which the Hebrew welcomed the new life, especially 
if it were a boy, was not wanting in the lowly quar- 
ters in which the newly-born was laid. The after 
record, gathered up from the legends and allegories 
of the time, mingles angelic voices with the song of 
gladness, and brings wise men from the far East, 
guided by a star, to pay homage and offer gifts of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh, to him who was to be 
not only the king of the Jews, but a ruler of the 
hearts of men in all succeeding ages. 


SUN-GLEAMS. 
As silent as the sun-gleam in the forest, 
As quiet as the shadows on the hill, 
Is the shining of the Spirit in our dimness, 
Is the falling of its calm upon the will. 


And subtler than the sun-lift in the leaf-bud, 
That thrills through all the forest, making May, 
And stronger than the strength that plants the moun- 
tains, 
Is that shining in the heart-lands, bringing day. 
W. C. Gannett. 


THE STAIRWAY. 
I KNOW a stairway, strong and steep, 
Where earnest souls pause not to sleep. 
*Tis sentineled with heavenly grace ; 
‘To Strive” is written at its base. 


It is a long and winding stair, 
We climb it with the staff of prayer ; 
And, if we reach the upper flight, 
It leads us to a house of light. 
William H. Hayne. 


Most persons are in greater danger from over- 
resting than from over-working. One may grow in- 
capable of enduring from having endured too little. 
One may imagine that he needs rest because he has 
already rested too much. He may mistake the 
weariness of inaction for the weariness of over-exer- 
tion. A popular adage says, “It is better to wear 
out than to rust ont.” The reason is that no one was 
designed to rust out, while every one was designed to 
wear out. And Thomas i Kempis pertinently asks, 
“Why seekest thou rest, since thou art born to la- 
bor ? ”"—S. S. Times. 





Every truth of morals must be redemonstrated in 
the experience of the individual man before he is ca- 
pable of utilizing it as a constituent of character or a 
guide in action. A man does not receive the state- 
ments that “two and two make four,” and that “ the 
pure in heart shall see God,” on the same terms. 
The one can be proved to him with four grains of 
corn; he can never arrive at a belief in the other till 
he realize it in the intimate persuasion of his whole 
being. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1890. 


A HIGH STANDARD. 
To aim high in all of our attainments, either in the 
work we do, the knowledge we acquire, or the lives 
we lead,is most commendable. From the very ear- 
liest times we can trace instructions given to men to 
strive for that which had a tendency to perfect hu- 
manity. Even in the shadowy times recorded in 
Genesis we are told that at the age of ninety and 
nine years “the Lord appeared to Abram and said 
unto him, [am God Almighty; walk before me and 
be thou perfect.” And Jater in the history of reli- 
gion, what is there more impressive than the words 
of Jesus, in the grandest of all his discourses ; after 
pointing out the duties required for a Christian he 
most emphatically says, “ye therefore shall be per- 
fect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.’ What an 
incentive is this to learn what it is that leads to per- 
fection and then strive for it! 

As a religious organization none aim higher in 
their profession than the Society of Friends. From 
the rise of the Society to the present time, belief in 
the direct communion with God by impression with- 
in, has been the one distinctive tenet; and in the 
rules and regulations made to govern the body, none 
can thoughtfully consider these without being con- 
scious of aspirations after the good that is enduring. 
By constant familiarity our sense of their greatness 
may have become blunted, and we fail perhaps to 
see how these rules may be very important factors in 
producing self-denying lives. Sometimes the ques- 
tion has presented itself, whether if we were less 
frequently and more impressively, (and with greater 
care to secure the ear of all), brought face to face 
with the searching queries and excellent advices in 
our Book of Discipline, we might not be more fully 
aroused to their importance. 

Especially bumbling and powerful are the queries 
that are applied to those persons constituting the 
body known as ministers and elders. Take for in- 
stance this query: ‘‘ Are the lives of ministers and 
elders clean ari blameless amongst men? Are they 
in unity one with another, and with the meeting to 
which they belong harmoniously laboring for truth’s 


9” 


honor ? What more searching test could be given 


by men than these straightforward questions touch- 









ing conduct in the daily lives of men and women? 
Under such influences a soul keenly alive to a high 
ideal of true living, an ideal that approaches to the 
standard of perfection embodied in Jesus of Nazareth, 
must feel the responsibilities devolving upon it and 
be stimulated to be an example “ in word, in conver- 
sation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, and in purity.” 
But it is not alone the select few that are called toa 
close walk before God! All have the same guidance, 
all the same access to the evidences recorded of what 
constitutes a holy life; and it is for each to establish 
his standard and seek to attain it. All adown the 
ages we have been called to witness the perfection 
and greatness of God, and the knowledge we have of 
being created in his image must stimulate the desire 
in us to grow into his likeness. Channing says 
“ that likeness to God is the true and only prepara- 
tion for the enjoyment of the universe.” In posses- 
sion of these truths we can if we will put evil behind 
us, and striving with a will strengthened by prayer 
and communion with God, ultimately reach the 
heights to which we aspire. 


Our friend John J. Cornell, of Rochester, N. Y., 
expects to attend Westbury Quarterly Meeting, to be 
held at New York City, First month 25. 


MARRIAGES. 

McNEIL—PYLE.—First month 4th, 1890, at the resi. 
dence of the bride’s parents, Joseph H. and Sarah E. Pyle, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Thomas W. MeNeil, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Emma 8. Pyle, of Unionville, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BLACK.—At Swedesboro, N. J., 6th of First month, 
1890, Alexander Black, aged 83 years. 

BLACKBURN.—Twelfth month 26th, 1889, Eli Black- 
burn, in his 69th year; a member of Dunning’s Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. He had lost his eyesight over forty 
years ago. , 

CANBY.—In Philadelphia, of pneumonia, First month 
10th, 1890, Wm. J. Canby, in his 65th year, son of the late 
Caleb H. Canby. 

CORLIES.—In Upper Darby, Pa., First month 10th, 
1890, Rachel H., (formerly Newlin), wife of Thomas Corlies, 
a member of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

GREEN.—Twelfth month 9th, 1889, Samuel Green, in 
the 75th year of his age; a member of Athens Particular 
and Stanford Quarterly Meeting, N. Y. 

HAINES.—At Medford, N. J., First month 9th, 1890, 
Priscilla M., widow of Aaron N. Haines, in her 73d year. 

HAINES.—At the residence of her nephew, John W. 
Buzby, Moorestown, N. J. First month 5th, 1890, Elizabeth 
Haines, in her 91st year. 

HALLOWELL.—On the morning of First month 6th, 
1890, John J. Hallowell, in his 79th year, a valued member 
and Elder of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

HALL.—In Willistown, Pa., First month 6th, 1890, at 
the home of his parents, Morgan B. and Susanna C. Hall, 
William Smedley Hall, in the 24th year of his age. 
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JOHN.—At her residence in Mapleton, Winona county, 
Iowa, on the 22d of Twelfth month 1889, Eleanor M. John, 
wife of Westley John, aged 70 years and 19 days; a birth- 
right member of Centre Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 
She removed with her husband and family to the West in 
the early settlement of the place. 

KIRK.—In West Philadelphia, suddenly, First month 
9th, 1890, Uriah B. Kirk, in his 69th year; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 
Interment at Sandy Spring, Md. 

SOUTHWICK.—Suddenly, of heart disease, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., First month 6th, 1890, Willet H., son of the 
late Edward C. Southwick, aged 58 years. 

CoRRECTION.—In last week’s issue Amos Reisky, Sr., 
should have been printed James Reisky, Sr. 


2 ELLEN L. WALKER. 

The sudden and unlooked for removal of this dear 
friend from the happy home circle of which she was the 
loving and devoted center, awakens our deepest sympathy 
for the bereaved, and calls forth this heart-felt tribute to 
the memory of the departed. 

Having been reared amid the gayer circles of society, 
she came amongst us but little acquainted with the cus- 
toms of Friends. Yet how readily and successfully she 
adapted herself to those usages, we can best testify who 
have shared her hospitality or been the recipients of her 
genial kindness of heart. 

In the relations of daughter, sister, wife, mother, neigh- 
bor, and friend, her duties were faithfully performed ; 
and of her it may truly be said: “She rests from her la- 
bors and her works do follow her.” 

Norristown, Pa. L. W. H. 


ANNIVERSARY OF FRIENDS’ MISSION. .« 
Tue tenth anniversary of Friends’ Mission, at Fair- 
mount avenue and Beach street, was commemorated 
by the First-day school on the evening of the 11th 
instant. The room was well filled, and the order and 
recitations would not discredit a company of those 
who had better surroundings and a more careful 
bringing up. Remarks were made by the superin- 
tendent, Wm. T. Goodwin, Jr., George B. Cock, Clem- 
ent A. Woodnutt, etc., and through the liberality of 
several Friends, and some not identified with us, a 
liberal supply of cakes, candies, and fruit was dis- 
tributed. Regret was felt at the absence of Robert 
M. Janney, Sanford P. Campbell, Thomas Walter, 
and others, prevented by indisposition and other 
cause from being with us. S. Raymond Roberts, a 
former superintendent, but now in business in New 
York, evinced his continued interest by sending a 
donation, and later a letter from which the following 
is extracted : 

“Tt hardly seems possible that so long a time has 
passed since the little company of workers went. into 
the apparently forsaken region of Beach St. and Fair- 
mount avenue, and how that band bas scattered, 
some to the West, some to the East, while others 
‘rest from their labors.’ 

‘“* Let us hope that the seed then sown has borne 
its fruit, and that to day Friends’ Mission, No. 1, is 
regarded with affection by those who have come un- 
der its influence. When the region chosen for our 
work was mentioned to a prominent Friend well ac- 
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quainted with its reputation, he remarked: ‘ Well, 
you couldn’t have selected a spot on the Atlantic 
border between Maine and Texas, where such labor 
as yours is more needed, for a man’s life is in danger 
there after nightfall.’ 

“To the credit of its habitués we can say that up to 
the time when our active service ceased not one of 
the then band of workers received an insult day or 
night, and some of us visited the vicinity at times 
under possible risk. Who will say that there is not 
with all mankind a respect for those who feel their 
mission to be to follow in the steps of the Master? 
My own experience throughout the first five years of 
the Mission’s existence has given me that belief.” 

Samuel E, McCormick, who though not a member 
has been a very regular worker in the Temperance 
and First-day morning meetings, and frequently calls 
to “‘ mind the light,” and presents to view the princi- 
ples of George Fox, being prevented by indisposition 
from attending sent a note in which he urged on par- 
ents “the necessity of early training of their off- 
spring in true abstinence from all intoxicants,” and 
suggesting the enrolling of every boy and girl as- 
senting thereto; and if they adhere to these princi- 
ples they will be preserved from much sorrow and 
contention. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

THE monthly meeting of Young Friends’ Association 
was held at the parlor, 15th and Race streets, on Sec- 
ond-day evening, the 13th inst. There was a good 
attendance. In the absence of the President, Isaac 
Roberts presided. From the standing committees, a 
report was made by that on Discipline that copies of 
the rules of Discipline have been obtained from all 
the yearly meetings but Ohio, several copies of dif- 
ferent issues having been kindly donated in some 
cases. This committee also answered the question 
submitted at a previous meeting as to the origin of 
the disciplinary caution against “novels and other 
pernicious reading,” with the statement that it is 
found at least as early as 1764, and that it may have 
been the result of the large amount of corrupt and 
immoral prose which characterized the period after 
the restoration of the Stuarts, and in the first half of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

The Secretary read a review of Chapter 11 of Jan- 
ney’s History of Friends,—mentioning particularly 
the sufferings of James Parnell, and the sad story of 
James Naylor. Howard M. Cooper presented a re- 
view of Chapters 12 to 15, giving the account of the 
persecutions of the early Friends in New England, 
especially in Massachusetts. The writer pointed out 
the inaccurate and unfair manner in which Alex. 
Johnson’s History (just published in book form, it 
being his article on the United States in the last edi- 
tion of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”), deals with 
this subject. 

Prof. Wm. P. Holcomb read a carefully prepared 
and very interesting paper, sketching the political 
and religious conditions of England from the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, (1603), to the birth of George 
Fox, (1624), it being the period of the reign of James 
II. He described the governmental changes, the 











arbitrary assumptions of the king, the rise of Parlia- 
mentary energy,and the development of the Puritan 
sects among the body of the Protestants. At the 
close the Association thanked him for the paper. 
The next meeting will be held Second month 10. 
Officers will then be elected. These meetingsare open 
to all, and are interesting occasions. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE LATE ELLWOOD BURDSALL. 
“THE sudden death of ElJwood Burdsall, of Port Chester, 
N. Y., of the successful manufacturing firm of Russell, Burd- 
sall & Ward, on Tuesday, takes from our county another 
of the very useful, generous-hearted, and excellent charac- 
ters of whom we have too few. Mr. Burdsall had reached 
the age of seventy-five years, but his usefulness was just as 
apparent and as conspicuous when demanded as at any 
earlier period of his life. 

“He was a true man in every sense of the word, and his 
life was a bright example of practical kindness to his fel- 
lows.” 

Perhaps no juster estimate of our friend’s charac- 
ter can be stated in a few words, than the above 
editorial notice taken from the Eastern State Journal 
of First month 4th. If I were asked what traits of 
his character most impressed me,I should say his 
thoughtfulness in contributing to the happiness of 
others, and his manifest enjoyment in such service. 
The head of a large mannfacturing establishment, 
with many hands in their employ, his constant aim 
was to benefit and improve the condition of those 
thus employed, and for many years a neat Public 
Hall, with reading-room and library, provided and 
maintained wholly by the firm, has given practical 
evidence of this aim and interest. The poor ever 
found in him a benefactor and friend, and his aid 
was liberal and timely 

He was one of the earliest patrons of Swarthmore 
and for a time one of its Board of Managers, and 
later espoused the cause of providing better facilities 
for education within his own Quarterly Meeting of 
Purchase. The Chappaqua Mountain Institute owes 
its inception and usefulness to his liberal and per- 
sistent efforts in its behalf. 

In recalling this service of twenty years, in which 
it has been my privilege to be associated with him,— 
his uniform kindness and gentleness, his earnest in- 
terest in the improvement of the pupils, and their 
success in life after leaving the Institute, his unself- 
ish devotion of time and thought, and generous con- 
tribution of means, to the cause which he had es- 
poused, his words of wisdom to the graduates,—I can 
but feel that he has left a monument more enduring 
than of marble or of granite, whose memorial lines 
shall continue to be engraven upon the lives of those 
who shall be enabled to benefit by his wise and gen- 
erous provisions on their behalf. It had long been 
his expressed desire not to outlive his usefulness, 
and in the midst of a still busy life, he was aftera 
few days’ sickness called from his earthly work. 

His funeral was largely attended at Purchase 
Monthly Meeting house, on the 3d inst., when John 
J. Cornell, Isaac Wilson, and others bore public tes- 
timony to his worth. R. 8S. HaviLanp. 

Chappaqua, First month 7th, 1890. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 


On Twelfth month 20th, 1889, occurred the sixty- 
second anniversary reunion of Joseph and Pamela 
Gibson, whose ages are respectively eighty-five and 
eighty-three years, and who belong to Wapsinonoc 
Monthly Meeting of Friends in West Liberty, Iowa. 
All their children were at home except one who re- 
sides in Oregon and could not get there, but he was 
kindly remembered by his parents, brothers, and 
sisters. Sixty persons took dinner with the aged 
couple, fifty-one of whom were either children, grand- 
children, or great-grandchildren, and forty-six de- 
scendants were absent, making a family of nearly 
one hundred. On an occasion like this, none realize 
more fully than these aged Friends, the goodness of 
the Master in permitting them to meet again so 
many of their loved ones, though the vacant chairs 
remind them of those who have gone to their eternal 
reward and await on “ the other side ” the coming of 
these when their work in this world shall be com- 
pleted. May this couple have their declining years 
cheered by many more such reunions is the wish of 
one who was a participator. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue meteorological observations made by Professor 
Cunningham develop the surprising fact that the 
temperature on First-day last, First month 12th, was 
nearly identical with the record of Seventh month 
4th, 1889. 

—The new college catalogue is expected to appear 
this week. 

—The Athletic Council has fixed upon Fourth- 
day afternoon, Second month 19th, as the time for 
the annual gymnasium exhibition. 


—Students at the college observatory on Second- 
day saw the planet Mercury, a celestial object, the 
sight of which is seldom vouchsafed to ordinary ob- 
servers, on account of its proximity to the sun and 
the consequent difficulty of discerning it in the su- 
perior light of the latter. 


—The committee in charge of the arrangements 
for the college reception has selected Seventh-day 
evening, First month 25th, as the time for that pleas- 
ant social event. 

—For the first time in several years no lectures 
in the college course have been fixed for dates with- 
in the next month. 

—The Athletic Association has declined a proposi- 
tion to enter a foot-ball league with Haverford, Dick- 
inson, and Franklin and Marshall Colleges. 

—A large and valuable invoice of new apparatus 
has been placed in the chemical laboratory. 

—Prof. William Penn Holcomb lectured to the 
classes in pedagogy on Sixth-day last. 

8. 

Ir it is not permitted us to believe all things, we 
can at least hope them. Despair is infidelity and 
death. Temporally and spiritually, the declaration 
of inspiration holds good.—* We are saved by hope.” 


From Moore Literary Gazette, West Chester Normal School. 
THE UNSEEN. 
“ TL believe what I can see,” 
Said my merry friend to me. 
“I'll believe what I can see, 
Nothing more.” 
While the air the words were riding 
All the time remained in hiding,— 
Through its force, between us gliding, 
Closed the door. 


“Tl believe what I can see ””— 
Spoken lightly, thoughtlessly, 
But the words remained with me 

Food for thought. 
Meagre share should we receive 
Of earth’s store did we believe 
Only what our eyes perceive— 

Trusting naught. 


Fans the face a gentle breeze ; 
Bracing winds disturb the trees; 
Fierce tornadoes lash the seas ; 
Everywhere. 
Yet the power we never see, 
Breeze or cyclone though it be,— 
For all trace their ancestry 
To the air. 


Floats the perfume from the flower 
Through the forest, through the bower— 
Doling pleasure hour by hour : 

Far and wide. 
Keenest eye hath ne’er surveyed it; 
Smallest scale has never weighed it ; 
Secret as the power that made it 

Doth it bide. 


Over land and under ocean 
Speeds a mystery without motion. 
Never necromancer’s potion 
More obscure. 

Yet, a wire is all we see 
Lightly spanning land and sea, 
That doth speak to you and me 

Swift and sure. 


But believe the things we see ? 

Strongest of the powers that be 

Run their great machinery 
Under screen. 

Only from result we know 

Lightning has its dynamo. 

Earth revolves, and flowers grow 
All unseen. 


Close around us—at our door, 

Lies a realm we can’t explore,— 

Though we’re nourished from its store 
All our days. 

So we learn to trust a Power 

All unseen, that, hour by hour, 

Guides us safe, twixt thorn and flower, 


Through hidden ways. 
L. W. W. 
Newtown, Pa. 


torn out half the leaves from the Book of Human 
Life to light the fires of passion with, from day to 
day, that man begins to see that the leaves which re- 
main are few in number.—Hyperion. 





THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 
Tuis is the ship of pearl which poets feign, 
Sails the unshadow’d main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulifs enchanted, where the Siren sings 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wreck’d is the ship of pearl ! 
And every chamber’d cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies reveal’d,— 

Ite iris’d ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unseal’d ! 


Year after year beheld the silent‘toil 
That spread his lustrous coil : 
Still as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 

Stretch’d in his last-found home, and knew the old 
no more, 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 

Than ever Triton blew from wreath’d horn. 
While on my ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 

that sings: 


“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

sea!”’ 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By this shall ye know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one for another.—New Testament. 





We are pursued, as long as we are wrong in our 
ideas of God, by the scourge of restlessness, or de- 
spair, oranger. Nottill we tind the secret is there 
any pause. To discoverja portion of it is not enough. 
We must pay the glorious penalty of our immortal- 
ity; and that penalty is often renewed doubt and 
spiritual darkness. Often, we think we know all we 
need to know; we say we have reached the goal, our 
faith is secure, we have nothing more to conquer. It 
is the very moment when we are surprised by a new 
aspect of a truth and feel ourselves ignorant, only 
half way, with faith and courage tottering and 
troubled. God, in what seems to our wearied eyes 
cruelty, drives us from rest. A new difficulty rises 


before us, which we must solve or die, till at last 
step by step, it may be here, it may be long hereaf- 
ter, we enter the venerable grove and know all, and 


our rest is perfect, for our comprehension is perfect.— 
S. A. Brooke. 
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INHABITANTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BEFORE COLUMBUS CAME. 


Tue last period recognized in geology is known as the 


Pleistocene. It begins in the United States with the 
invasion of a great ice sheet from the north, which 
gradually extended southward -far down the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, and nearly to the mouth of the 
Ohio in the valley of the Mississippi; while in the 
region of the far West, mountains and table lands 
were covered with snow and ice, but many of the val- 
leys were left naked. The great ice sheet retreated 
poleward ; then advanced again, perhaps in some 
places more than once; but finally it fell back to the 
arctic regions. The work accomplished by this ice 
agency was very great; it ground and shaped the 
mountains, destroyed and constructed hills, fashioned 
valleys, and formed lake basins. It also left vast de- 
posits of clay, sand, and gravel widely distributed 
over the northern half of the United States. Since 
its final retreat to the north, rains and rivers, with 
waves and tides, have been engaged in reshaping the 
country. The history of this Pleistocene period in 
the United States is now comparatively well known, 
but its time is very short compared to the other 
periods known to geologists. All we know of man- 
kind, as dwelling in the region of the United States, 
is quite within the Pleistocene period, and we have 
no definite knowledge of his occupancy of this land 
earlier than about the middle part of the Pleistocene. 
But there seems to be good evidence that men were 
here at the time the ice retreated far away to the 
north and came again to middle latitudes in the 
United States. So it is that human history in the 
United States embraces a fraction of a geologic period ; 
but geologists are not able to translate it into the 
years of the common chronology ; they can only say 
that it comprises many centuries of centuries. What- 
ever history of mankind in America we have which 
antedates the Columbian discovery, is archologic. 
There is much of this early history, for in late years 
many men have been engaged in the collection of its 
data. It is one of the grand discoveries of the scien- 
tific era of culture, that man has inhabited the globe 
from high antiquity, that the primal man was of rude 
culture, and that his progress from the lowest to the 
highest is marked by stages well defined, in a broad 
way. Human evolution is as much a part of science 
as botany, chemistry, electricity, or astronomy. For 
this reason arch »logic research is intensely at- 
tractive. 

The great antiquity of the race was long denied, 
and those who first ventured to affirm it were de- 
nounced. But gradually many investigators weighed 
the facts and were convinced. Then came a reac- 
tion, and less careful scholars became propagandists 
and defended the new doctrine with sharp polemics, 
until they carried the conclusion beyond the warrant 
of facts, and affirmed the existence of races and cul- 
tures in past geologic epochs where science itself finds 
no proof of their existence. Nowhere has this un- 
scientific method been more fully developed than in 
the United States, unless perchance it be in France, 
where the wildest results have been obtained. 
Widely scattered throughout the United States, from 


sea to sea, artificial mounds are discovered, which 
may be enumerated by the thousands or hundreds 
of thousands, They vary greatly in size; some are 
so small that a half dozen laborers with shovels 
might construct one of them ina day, while others 
cover acres and are scores of feet in height. These 
mounds were observed by the earliest explorers and 
pioneers of the country. They did not attract great 
attention, however, until the science of archeology 
demanded their investigation. Then they were as- 
sumed to furnish evidence of a race of people older 
than the Indian tribes. Pseudoarchzologists des- 
canted on the “ mound-builders ” that once inhab- 
ited the land, and they told of swarming populations 
who had reached a high condition of culture, erect- 
ing temples, practicing arts in the metals, and using 
hieroglyphs. So the mound-builders formed the 
theme of many an essay on the wonders of ancient 
civilization. The research of the past ten or fifteen 
years has put this subject in a proper light. First, 
the annals of the Columbian epoch have been care- 
fully studied, and it is found that some of the mounds 
have been constructed in historical time, while early 
explorers and settlers found many actually used by 
tribes of North American Indians; so we know that 
many of them were builders of mounds. Again, 
hundreds and thousands of these mounds have been 
carefully examined, and the works of art found 
therein have been collected and assembled in mu- 
seums. At the same time, the works of art of the In- 
dian tribes, as they were produced before modifica- 
tion by European culture, have been assembled in 
the same museums, and the two classes of collections 
have been carefully compared. All this has been 
done with the greatest painstaking, and the mound- 
builder’s arts and the Indian’s arts are found to be 
substantially identical. No fragment of evidence re- 
mains to support the figment of theory that there 
was an ancient race of mound-builders superior in 
culture to the North American Indians. 

That some of these mounds were built and used 
in modern times is proved in another way. They 
often contain articles manifestly made by white men, 
such as glass beads and copper ornaments. Now, the 
very first students of this subject, who ran wild with 
theories, discovered these things,—that is, Indian rel- 
ics; but having postulated an ancient mourd-build- 
ing race they easily invented an explanation for the 
facts which were discordant with their theory. 
When the white man first came to this country he 
furnished the Indian with firearms, steel-traps, and 
horses; and the agricultural tribes, stimulated to 
bring furs to the trader, speedily gave up their domes- 
tic pursuits and became hunters, trappers, and no- 
mads. To cultivate their business and make the 
greater profits, the traders themselves ingeniously 
manufactured, with civilized appliances, those things 
held of most value by the Indians. They offered 
stone pipes more beautifully carved than the art of 
the Indian could compass, and stone tomahawks, 
stone knives and shell beads; and these were traded 
to the Indians for the peltries which they brought 
from the forest and the prairie. The traders found 
the Indians using copper implements, made from the 
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native metal found in various parts of the United 
States and held in high esteem ; advantage was taken 
of this to introduce a still better class of copper tools 
and ornaments, and such were scattered through 
early barter far and wide over the land. So it chances 
that to-day unskilled archeologists are collecting 
many beautiful things in copper, stone, and shell 
which were made by white men and traded to the In- 
dians. Now, some of these things are found in the 
mounds ; and bird pipes, elephant pipes, banner 
stones, copper spear-heads and knives, and machine- 
made wampum are collected in quantities and sold at 
high prices to wealthy amateurs, who make ostenta- 
tious display of their love of science. But worse than 
this, the greed for the spurious has grown so great 
that manufactories of these “ antiquities ” are now 
flourishing. Man has dwelt in the United States, so 
far as we yet know, only during the latter half of the 
Pleistocene time. There are no races of people oc- 
cupying the country anterior to the Indian tribes. 
Pre-Columbia culture was indigenous ; it began at the 
lowest stage of savagery and developed to the high- 
est, and was in many places passing into barbarism 
when the good queen sold her jewels.—J. W. Powell, 
in The Forum. 


Tue New York Times extracts from the works of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, his description of 
the visitation of the influenza, or the “grip,” to this 
city in 1789-90, just a century ago. As his works are 
now antiquated and barely disturbed in the dust of 
our libraries, some of his remarks may have the fresh- 
ness of novelty. 

Dr. Rush says the weather was cold and without 
rain from the end of August until October, 1789, when 
many members of the First Congress, that had met in 
New York, complained on arriving in Philadelphia 
of colds, which they attributed to traveling by night 
in public stages. But the malady spread so widely 
and rapidly that it was soon recognized as the influ- 
enza. The symptoms were hoarseness, sore throat, 
chills, fever, a sense of weariness, headaches, univer- 
sal sneezing, (often “ not less than fifty times in a 
day,’”’) pains in the breast, sides, and limbs, and a dis- 
tressing cough. The fever seldom lasted more than 
three or four days, but the cough and other trouble- 
some symptoms sometimes persisted two or three 
weeks. The disease affected both sexes alike, but 
old people and children most frequently escaped it. 
Of the five and thirty maniacs in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital only three fellsick. Persons working in the 
open air, as sailors and ’longshoremen, had the mal- 
ady much worse than the tradesmen who worked 
within doors. A company of surveyors in the east- 
ern woods of Pennsylvania suffered severely. The 
Indians around Niagara were affected with peculiar 
force, and they ascribed their irritating cough to 
witchcraft. 

The epidemic was most fatal on the seashore of 
the United States. Thousands of people suffered in 
Philadelphia without being confined to their houses, 
and Dr. Rush relates that “ a perpetual coughing was 
heard in every street of the city. Buying and selling 
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were rendered tedious by the coughing of the farmer 
and citizen who met in market places. It even ren- 
dered divine service scarcely intelligible in the 
churches.” With few exceptions, the malady proved 
fatal only to old people and to persons weakened by 
pulmonary complaints, but it carried off several hard 
drinkers. Most of the deaths resulted from pneumo- 
nia. Men did not have a monopoly of the influenza, 
for horses, dogs, and cats were observed to suffer from 
it also, and a lady was so disturbed by the coughing 
of her dog that she gave him ten drops of laundanum 
for several nights, which perfectly composed him. 

Six weeks the epidemic lasted, and from New 
York and Philadelphia it spread in all directions and 
pervaded every State in the Union in the course of a 
few months. It made its way from the United States 
to the West Indies, and later to the Spanish settle- 
ments in South America. The winter of 1789-90 re- 
sembled the present one in being unusually mild, and 
cold weatherdid not come until February and March. 
The month of April, 1790, was variable and rainy, 
and the showers that fell on the night of the 17th 
were long remembered by the citizens of Philadel- 
phia in connection with the time of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s death. 

In the last week of April the influenza broke out 
again in Philadelphia, coming from New England 
and ravaging the intermediate States on its way. 
Sneezing was less common than in the preceding fall 
but pain in the eyeballs seemed to be a universal 
symptom. The epidemic declined in June, 1790, but 
convalescence from it was slow, “and a general lan- 
guor appeared to pervade the citizens for several 
weeks after it left the city.” In the winter of 1790-91 
there was a third epidemic of the influenza, but this 
time it was fortunately not so general. 

Dr. Rush remarks that “ the influenza passes with 
the utmost rapidity through a country and affects 
the greatest number of people, in a given time, of any 
disease in the world.” 


THE WEATHER RECORD OF 1889. 


Ir is shown by the meteorological reports from differ- 
ent parts of the United States that the weather of 


1889 was of an exceptional character everywhere. | 


East of the Allegheny mountains there was an ex- 
cess of heat, and also an excess of rainfall. But the 
summer bere was not unusually warm; on the con- 


trary it was cool, and the excess of temperature was | 
caused by the unusual warmth of the Ist, 3d, 4th, 5th, | 
In other words, the | 


10th, 11th and 12th months. 
winter was unusually mild, and while the summer 


was slightly cooler than common, the average of the | 


year was raised to its high figures by unseasonable 


winter months, and by mildness in spring and au- | 


tumn. 

At Philadelphia the Signal Service Bureau reports 
the mean temperature of the year at 54.1 degrees, (Fah- 
renheit). 
considerably in their figures. Thus, at Quakertown, 
in Bucks county, 40 miles north of Philadelphia, J. 
L. Heacock, a careful observer, makes the mean tem- 
perature of the year exactly 50 degrees. Some part 
of this difference, however, may be due to the greater 





But the weather observers, we find, vary | 





elevation of Quakertown,—it being (as stated by J. 
L. H.), 536 feet above sea level. 

The rainfall of the year is reported as being, 
at Philadelphia, (Signal Service observation) 50.60 
inches. This is an excess of 10.41 inches over the 
normal. At Quakertown, J. L. Heacock reported 
68.90 inches, (including melted snow). At Easton, on 
the Delaware river, 64 inches were reported. In the 
interior of the State the amount was probably greater 
at a number of points. 

The whole strip of Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
the southern boundary of Virginia recorded an ex- 
tensive precipitation. In Boston, over 61 inches of 
rain fell, an excess of 17 inches, and making it the 
largest precipitation on record. Hartford had 52.87 
inches, or an excess of 10 inches over the normal ; 
New York had 58,68 inches of rain, the largest fall in 
one year ever measured ; Baltimore had 159 rainy 
days, and a fall of 62.16 inches; but Richmond sur- 
passed the record of all these places by showing a 
precipitation of 72.09 inches, or an excess over the 
average for nineteen years of 31.35 inches. 

On the other hand, Indianapolis notes a deficiency 
for 1889, in the rainfall in that city of 6.86 inches, 
and Louisville, Ky., a deficiency of 14.87 inches. 
There was extreme dryness in Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas,and Louisiana, but the largest part of Kansas 
and Nebraska was plentifully supplied with rain. 
Crossing the Rocky Mountains, a large excess in the 
precipitation is again found in California. The 
amount of rain and snow which has fallen in that 
State is believed to be double the average. But in 
Portland, Oregon, there has been a deficiency of 19.61 
inches of rain for the year. 

The rainfall by months at Philadelphia, during 
1889, is shown as follows, in inches. 

Months. Rainfall. Excess. 

3.75 34 ane 
2.00 a" 1.28 
2.58 ar 60 
3.17 19 
4.32 1.32 
3.39 05 

4.07 


Deficiency. 


8.29 
7.07 2.19 
1.66 1.47 
3.76 93 
6.76 3.51 


0.85 


1.78 


Total, 50.60 14.07 

In the year 1867, according to the report of Jacob 
M. Ellis, in Frrenps’ Inreviicencer, the rainfall at 
Philadelphia was 59.10 inches. Dr. Charles Moore, 
at Pottstown, Montgomery county, reported 60 inches. 
The rainfall of Twelfth month was one of the 
smallest ever known. The following shows the re- 
ports made at Philadelphia for thesame month in each 
year since 1871 inclusive, (in inches and hundredths) : 
1871 1.57 1881 


1872 2.74 1882 
1875 eS a 

ee 5 « « 2 3 ee 
1875 3.37 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


1880 


3.66 


2.63 
1.97 
38 1883 2.76 
1ss4 3.28 

et ee! ig Ml 2. me 
1.40 1886 3.09 
0.83 1887 5.06 
3.19 1888 3.15 
4.69 1889 0.85 
4.05 
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In a resume of the weather for 1889 Professor 
Moore, of Lafayette College, Easton says: “The rain- 
fall has been unprecedented, the temperature has 
been high, the depth of snow for the whole year only 
17.5 inches. The number of days upon which rain 
or snow fell in this section was 181. The average 
monthly precipitation for 1889 was 5.33 inches, for 
1888 it was 4.82 inches. 

“Of all the months in the year, December has 
proved to be the most pleasant, only 1.12 inches of 
rain falling. Dandelions have dotted the college 
campus, and the periwinkle has bloomed on the hill- 
side. July furnished the greatest single storm, last- 
ing from the 26th to the 3lst, with a fall of 4.90 
inches. 

“There have been but few very cold daysand none 
very warm. The coldest day of the year was Febru- 
ary 24, when the mercury reached 2 degrees. Janu- 
ary 23, February 13, 14.23 degrees, and December 4 
were the next coldest days, the thermometer stand- 
ing at 10 degrees. The record shows, what has been 
recognized by all, that the winter months have been 
warm and the summer months cool. 

“There were nine frosts in January, three in 
March, four in April, four in May. The first frost of 
this winter was on October 3. On October 17 ice was 
formed, and on the 27 the ground was frozen. The 
year ended with no frost in the ground and farmers 
plowing on its last day. Bumble-bees and wasps 
were seen in Easton, at times, during the last two 
weeks of December.” 


BEAUTY IN WORK. 


Tuere is a pleasure in looking ata perfect piece of 
work which every one feels, although no one can sat- 
isfactorily analyze it. The delight given by a beauti- 
ful picture, statue, landscape, poem, or address is 
universal. It is the recognition which every man 
gives instinctively, if not intelligently, to perfection. 
There is nothing which has such power of giving per- 
manent joy, as well as of thrilling one with the in- 
spiration of the moment, asa noble thing nobly done, 
and it is justin proportion as a piece of work ap- 
proaches this standard that it gives delight to him 
who makes it and joy to those who look uponit. A 
piece of work need not bea piece of art in order to 
bear the impress of this quality; it may be what 
most men would call a piece of drudgery ; but if it be 
done with the honesty, the fidelity, and the intelli- 
gence which stamp it with perfection, it has in its ef- 
fect at least, the quality of a work of art. All men 
ought to be artists. God is never less than an artist 
in the most insignificant detail of his workmanship, 
and never more than an artist, if one understands 
what that term means, in the divinest of his crea- 
tions. Imperfection always implies ignorance, un- 
faithfulness, or imperfect mastery of one’s materials ; 
perfection always-involves intelligence, fidelity, com- 
plete skill. If all the work done in the world were 
done in the spirit of the artist, we should have neither 
vulgarity, sham, or any kind of dishonesty. Sound- 
ness of substance and beauty of form would be the 
characteristic of everything which we see and use. 
No man has any right to put less than his whole in- 


telligence and his entire character into whatever he 
is called upon to do. No man can safely discriminate 
between the different kinds of work which come to 
his hand in order that he may do some well and 
others ill. The work which one does in the spirit of 
an artisan destroys the ability to do any kind of 
work in the spirit of an artist. 

The Biblical injunction, “ Whatever your bands 
find to do, do with your might,” covers every possible 
form of activity. The great workers have all been 
artists—that is, they have conceived of their work as 
something well worth all they could put into it, and 
they have done it with joy because the reward of 
thorough workmanship was to be theirs. That re- 
ward is not always external ; it does not always come 
in the form of popular recognition; it is not always 
paid for in money ; but it is the only reward which 
really satisfies a man of conscience. Whatever you 
do, whether it be painting of pictures, or writing of 
books, or making of sermons, or keeping of accounts, 
or the work of a housewife, do it as if your life de- 
pended upon the completeness, finish, and beauty 
which you are to give it. Dean Stanley once preached 
a very beautiful sermon on an old servant,—an ob- 
scure, unknown woman, whose whole life had been 
given to the most commonplace work ; but when she 
had gone, and those whom she had served remem- 
bered the unbroken fidelity and the unselfish spirit 
which had characterized all the years of her services, 
they recognized a certain beautiful quality in what 
she had done, a certain perfection in the complete- 
ness and harmony of her life. She was a true artist, 
although she had never handled a brush or a pen.— 
Christian Union. 


TWO HUNDRED PINS A MINUTE. 


In former days it took twelve to fourteen men to 
make a pin—that is, there were twelve to fourteen 
processes in its manufacture, each of which were per- 
formed separately and by a different hand. Now a 
single machine turns out a stream of pins at the rate 
of 200 a minute, all ready to be finished. The wire 
is prepared by drawing it from a large coil on a re- 
volving drum through a hole the size of the pin 
wanted. The coil, wound on another drum, is then 
suspended at the end of a machine. 

The wire passes into the machine through a hole 
and a series of iron pegs, which keep it in place and 
strengthen it. A pair of pincers moving back and 
forth pull it along and thrust the end through a hole 
in a small iron plate, on the further side of which a 
little hammer beats a tattoo on the end of the wire 
and so forms the head of the pin. Next a knife de- 
scends and cuts off the pin to the proper length. The 
pin falls into a groove or slot, through which the 
heads cannot pass, and is thus suspended so that the 
lower or point end is exposed to the action of a cyl- 
indrical file, which has both a revolving and lateral 
motion. 

By the time the pin has passed this file it has a 
smooth, sharp point, and is a complete pin so far as 
shape is concerned. These processes are all per- 
formed with such rapidity that the pins fall in a con- 
stant stream from the end of the machine. They are 
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next put in quantities into revolving barrels which 
are turned until the pins are scoured and cleaned. 
Next they are boiled in an acid in which a fine pow- 
der of tin has been put, and they emerge from this 
bath white and shining with their new tin coat. 

They are then dried in sawdust, again shaken in 
barrels, and dusted. The machine which sticks the 
pins upon the papers on which they are sold is very 
ingenious and simple in its details, but too compli- 
cated for brief description. The machine crimps the 
paper and holds it while the pins are brought up in 
long rows, a whole row being stuck at one push of a 
lever.— Good Housekeeping. 


THE NEBULA IN ANDROMEDA., 

In August last Professor E. E. Barnard of the Lick 
Observatory, California, made a negative of the great 
nebula in Andromeda and the region surrounding. 
The exposure was four hours and eighteen minutes, 
with the twelve-inch telescope of the observatory. 
Dr. Lewis Swift brought to this office a copy of the 
negative. The photographic plate, about two inches 
square, contained a marvelous picture of the great 
nebula and the images of 64,000 stars. With the best 
telescope the eye discerns only about 1,500 stars in 
this region. The photographic plate gives an idea of 
suns beyond man’s extreme vision. The revelations 
of the photographs are amazing, giving demonstra- 
tions of the immensity of the universe and the lit- 
tleness of that part we see. 

But the revelations of the little photograph do 
not stop with the 64,000 suns. Looking intently at 
the image of the great nebula, it was at last seen that 
it resembled Saturn, with its rings considerably fore- 
shortened. The openings between the rings and 
planet were quite distinct. The wings or rings were 
fairly well defined, and the central ball or flattened 
disk, as it appeared in the nebula, is well defined. 
The more the negative is observed the more it ap- 
pears to be a great ring system like that of Saturn. 
Its immensity can hardly be computed. The photo- 
graph indicates that the nebula is gaseous, as there 
are no signs of resolution into stars. But this gas has 
the appearance of being in the process of change into 
asun orasystem. It wasinthe centre of this nebula 
that a star developed a few yearsago. It disappeared 
shortly, but the nebula still shows a strong central 
condensation. 

The mystery of the great nebula in Andromeda 
may not be solved in this generation, but most as- 
tronomers believe that the process of development 
or change is going on in it.—Rochester Democrat. 

Gop’s greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness ; 
Round our restlessness, his rest. 
—Selected. 


Prope in difficulty and distress, or in any man- 
ner at odds with the world, can endure a vast amount 
of harsh treatment, and perhaps be only the stronger 
for it; whereas they give way at once before the 
simplest expregsion of what they perceive to be 
genuine sympathy. 


THE VIEWS OF HORACE BUSHNELL. 

A writer in the Christian Union speaks of a book by 
Dr. Horace Bushnell on “Christian Nurture.” A lit- 
tle more than forty years ago, he says, the doctor was 
requested by the ministerial association to which he 
belonged to present his views on the Christian train- 
ing of the young. He prepared two discourses on the 
subject, read them first in his own pulpit to his own 
people, and afterward read them (or the substance of 
them) to the association, which body made a unani- 
mous request for their publication. They were pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
The central idea of them was that children should 
grow up Christians, and that the church should make 
it her business to see that they did so grow up. 
“The aim, effort, and expectation should be,” he said, 
“not, as is commonly assumed, that the child is to 
grow up in sin, to be ‘converted’ after he comes to 
& mature age; but that he is to open on the world as 
one that is spiritually renewed, not remembering the 
time when he went through a technical experience, 
but seeming rather to have loved what is good from 
his earliest years.” 

Not long after the publication of the two discourses 
appeared an open letter to Dr. Bushnell in which 
they were censured as full of “ dangerous tenden- 
cies.” This letter, the Christian Union’s contributor 
Pays, was written by a professor of the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut (now the Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary), and was sanctioned by a ministerial 
association of which the faculty of that school were 
members. So much excitement and scandal followed 
that the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society be- 
came alarmed and suppressed the volume. Dr. Bush- 
nell, who still held the copyright, promptly repub- 
lished the discourses, supplementing them with a 
masterly “ Argument” addressed to the society’s com- 
mittee. “ Whether you will believe it or not, a new 
day has come,” he said. “ We must refuse to think 
any doctrine sound which does not help us to grow, 
or any growth a reality which does not include a 
growth in wisdom and breadth and Christian dig- 
nity.” 

Now the doctor’s book is adopted for class-room 
use by the successors of the very men who denounced 
it as heretical. The “new day ” of which he spoke 
has indeed come. And, as Thoreau said, there is 
more day to dawn.—Hartford Courant. 


IN WINTER TWILIGHT. 
BITTER and bleak is the closing day ; 
The wind goes wailing, the sky is gray, 
And there’s never a bird on bough or spray,— 
Alas, how dreary! 
But summer will surely come again, 
The earth needs snow and cold and rain, 
Just as our hearts need grief and pain. 
And so be cheery ! 
—James Buckham. 
sciatica iti 
ApoLocy is only egotism wrong side out. Nine 
times out of ten, the first thing a man’s companion 
knows of his shortcomings is from his apology.— 
O. W. Holmes. 





